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sold. A certain trade is done in jam but no Western
maker can compete with the Arabs in respect of preserved
dates, veritable poems of deliciousness, prepared on
the spot. I found women cooking on paraffin and primus
stoves, but in most houses charcoal fires still hold the
field. For lamps a particularly coarse and smelly kind
of oil is burnt.

During the meal conversation turned to the subject
of European clothing, which interested eveybody because
in Mecca the only attempts at Western costume were
the uniforms of the soldiers. One guest asked: "Why
do the Kafirs (infidels) at Jeddah wear such foolish
garments?"

"Which garments do you mean?" I inquired.

"Well," said he irritably, "those narrow pipes of
cloth they pull over their legs and those stiff white
rings they have round their necks, and" he waved his
hand, "all their other nonsense."

I told them the chief reason was the Europeans did
not know better.

For myself, I felt so accustomed to Eastern habits
that I found it quite uncomfortable to sit on a chair
again when I came home.

Having smoked a water-pipe, flavoured as usual with
loban, I pulled out a little piece of tissue paper into
which had been wrapped a sovereign. This was my
gift to the host who, I certainly think, did quite well
out of the visit. Full of dignity he took the coin
and let me go away. During the course of my stay
such gifts ran into a great deal of money, and before